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the outcomes of College are we can think* about *v/hether v/e like them or 
^ not and what we can or'cannot do about them {p 309). " " 
To date, educators Have followed the Panos prescrfption only to a 
point. Major attention has been given to' what "happens presently to 
the average student on the average campus. Some people, most "notably 

' ' <- » * 

• t 

Arthur Chlckering (1969), have relate^ stud&nt change to caopus environ- 
ment and made some recorwendations about~how to deliberately educate to 
maximize the types of change that. take place. now without much conscious 
planning. But by and large the educational cofrBnunity has not taken a ' 
position on what we like or don't like about what happens to" students as 
they proceed through* college, and we certainly have no program to accen- * 
tuatethe positive and eliminate the negative. 

Host practitioners, l' suspect, look first to the multidimensiiDnal1$|s 
for assessment tools ^'or rather obvious reasons. Instruments such as' A 
Onnibus Personslity Inventory (OPI) and^the Activities Index (AI) v(ere 
carefully designed by respected researchers; they are>e]atively easy tc 
obtain, to administer, and to score; and they result in so-called hard 
data that has a certai-n amount of academic credibility. The pi»o.blem is 
thafsuch research instruments are usually designed to measure what does 
happen, not What educators think should happen. For example, the finding 
that students across a broad spectrum of colleges become less supportive 
of t^idltional religious values from freshman to senior year does not 
Indicate that educators set out to accomplish that end nor does it even 
indicate that we think that one's position with respect to religious 
p-^actices is a major dimension of personal development. Most educators, 
and especially developmental ists, would be more interested in-the process 
by which students reached their positions. If traditional religion is 
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Assessfnent of Student Development 
* * > * * 

* . K» Patricia Cross - ^ ' 

Happy 50th birthday, ACPA. I salute you for embarMng, St your a^% 
on a new career. I understand that Tomor^row*s Higher Education (THE 
Project) expects to- offer som^ new career -roles to student personnel pro- 
fessionals. Although career changes at age 50- are increasingly commoia, 
they are not yet copon enough to prevent well-interttioned friends from 
wondering if you are flexible enough, at this point in your life, to make 
the necessary changes. Changes are difficult enough if Vou know precisely 
what is to be accomplished* But the new profession of student develop- 
ment facilitators lies in deep and not very clearly charted v/aters, 

. -My assignment today of discussing the assessment of student develop-^ 
ment can be easily likened to navigation through uncharted waters* 
•Webster say^ th^t navigatijon is the process of^^'determining position, 
course, and distance traveled." Whil.e it is obvious that we need navi- 
gational aids in setting a hew course for student personnel professions". 
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tliere is no point in working on navigational Instruments that wiU guide 
us Where we vVant to go until we have af-^a1i'stic picture of the destina- 
tion ks well as the rocks and currents that may deflect our progress. ^ 

Since any good navigator needs to consult the pilot as well as 
charts, I talked with some of those piloting the "Student develop- 
ment movement, and I took a look at the routes as th6y are charted 
in the literature of education and psychology. My tentative working 
conclusions were that:- 1) the pilots seem to differ among -fhem- 
selves on where we are going; 2) the nature of their aiffefenc^'ts^ -fihTy"^ 
dimly perceived by those not on the bridge; and 3) we surely better 
keep our eyes 9pen because none of us • know much about the depth of the 
Channel or about- th6 hidden reefs tha^ lurk just below the sur'face.. Let 
me- hasten to say that I am not at all distressed by the lack of u'nahlmity 
regarding either destination or routes. As. a matter of fact, I see no 
need for everyone In the 'profession to ~get aboard the same ship. We are 
f&y more likely to find our destination if we proceed via several dif- 
ferent routes wi^good communication among us. Furthermore, given the 
present state of knowledge about student developftient, there are bound to ' 
be some captains sailing with coifridence into the sunset, andit might 
be just as well if the entire profession did not foriow like leiimlngs into 
the sea. - 

Before I drown in my ovvn> watery metaphor, let me 'make one last sea- 
worthy point and get on with my assessment message. I suspect 'that we 
need navigational aids a' little mo^ sophisticated than the North Star, * 
but fine precision instruments for' the Vough approximate work we are 
embarking upon would be quite iiiappropriate. As far as I know, we have 
no precision instruments to Worry about in student development any\vay. 
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but ouV dependence on rather crude assessment devices need not dissuade 
us from starting the voyage. 

* 

* > 

. I would like to start my voyage this* niorning with a, look at the 

three major routes to student developnient that can be identified in the 

literature. L-t me attempt to capture the essence of each -model , in a 

capsule description too brief tp do fulf-Justice to the complexityrof 

'the concepts, but with the hope th:t it may help you as individual pro- 

fessionals decide which routes are useful and helpful in your situation> ' 

For convenience in discussion, I shall label the mo^ls' humanistic, 

' ' ) ' — 

developmental, and multidimensional. There is some overlap amo'%' t]ie- 

three approaches -and broadly speaking, probably more agreement than dis- 
agreement among their^^dherents, but they grow out of different back-- ^ * 
gounds, they make. different assumptions, artd.most important for my ^ > 
-particular assignment, i^hey assume somewhat different assessment pro- 
cedures. ' ■ , ' • 
The practitioners in the profession appear to be oriented toward the • 
humanistic model,' the researchers -toward -the multidimensional model, and 
scholars and theorists toward the developmental model- I cannbt help 
observing that it is truly unfortunate that these three, critical specialties 
iff the student development enterprise do not talk with one another more 
often to clarify posHions and understandings, oTo my knowledga^. this.is 
the fir§l time tliat anyone has even attempted to Identify three different 
approaches to student development. For the most part, the -profess ion seems 
to seek consensus on definitions broad enough and fuzzy enough so that no 
one can disagree. We would, I suggest, make more progress if we could 
sharpen our thinking with e few lively controversies. So far, the develop- 
mental ists have shown themselves willing to fight the humanists, but the 
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h«)man1sts seem unaware that anyone has challenged them on anything more 
' serious ^an the usual .complaints about their vague idealism. The 
multidimensional ists, however, seem prone to sharpen their thinking 
not by controversy, but by keeping an eye. out fo'r the good Ideas from 
the jDther two models. " . ^ ■ 

Let's talk first about the humanistic approach to student develop- 
ment since It Is most famil.iar to counselors. It arises out of the theories 
of Mas^low and Rogers and other' so-called Third Force psychologists who 
belteve that there is In each person a. self-acttTallzIng person waiting to 
emergfe under the right conditions. They stress thp ^dignity and worth of 
the Ijidividual, holding that If people and cultures would not thwart and 
misdirect •development, people would grow in healthy and self-actualizing. ' 
•ways. We can understand tkeir thinking, best through the organic metapHfer. ^ 
If plants or people, are raised in a properly nourishing en^ronment, they 
will grow naturally toward their ful> potential; a poor environment on 
the other hand, will stunt or arrest groivth. .The goal of the humanists is 
' to h^p students grow in unique and 1nd1v1dual1s.t1c ways; they would no 
m^H.impctse their ideas on the direction that growth should. tSke than a 
gardener would try to make a tulip out of a rose^ 

By and -large, the_counse1ing profession is humanistically oriented. 
The predominant methodology o^ the 1970's for example, consists of pro- 
viding warmth, empathy, and understending--son:e of the basic jngredi-ents - 
of humanism. Because the student development moverent is spearheaded by 
personnel administrators and counselors ♦ It too is strongly humanistic* 
The troublesome element Is that there is little explicit recognition in 
the personnel profession that student development programs car, be other 



than humanistic, .^5any people simply assume that to be- in favor of student 
development Is to be a humanist. I hope to shov; you some alternatives,/ 
but to be non-judgmental ly humanistic enough to leave the -choice, of direc- 
tlon for your professional developmjent op to you? 

The humanists are freqdently accused of lacking both program and 
theory, but nothing could be further from the truth. * The misunderstanding 
arises because humanisms are prone to talk about "loving" and "caring"- and 
"accepting"— words that roaay cognitiyely-oriented edudators find hard to. 
accept as formulae for determining program direction. But these words 

« 

repres^t a program for action to ci^tdicated humanists.. They want honestly 
to create' a campus, environment of trust and caring in which all persons— 
students, faculty, staff— feel that they matter and' that how they develop 

makes a d|,ffereoce to their colleagues.^ Humanists also present a specific 

t« . - - - ■ ■ . . 

educatibhal program for student development with primary emphasis on the 

use of encounter groups, human potentia^l seminars and the like. ,The theory 

- ■ - . 

behind encounter groups is that through the creatioff d'f a challenging yet 
accepting environment, students can become free to find that self tactual izing 
■person within them that is waiting to emerge. 

For some 30 years, ediTcational institutions have flirted off and on 

/ % •■ - • ■ ■ 

with group methods for self-exgloration, but the techniques meet with con- 

siderable Resistance each' time they Surface. Nevertheless, ^the humanists 

have-made d lot of impact on a few colleges and a little Impact on a lot 

of colleges* I found in a recent survey of conimunlty college programs 

that up to.one-Zourth of the colleges offer some form of encounter group 

experie/jce to students, and there are a »few colleges in the country that 

attempt to pi^ovide a total humanistic educational experience. 



Humanlfts have a"^ fairly sophisticated theory; they have tried hard 

J . ^ 

to demonstrate the vaMdity of their approach through research, but they 
have difficulty with assessment. Part of their problem lies in their 
Insistence upon the uniqueness of tl^e individual. Thi^ makes-it, dffft- 
cult to develop common assessment procedures and casts the assess- 
ment function into the rather expensive counseling mold. There, are, 
bovfever, Some humanists willing to make the value judgment that there 
are some goals to which everyone should aspire—openness and. honesty, .for 
•example!. To some extent, such qualities seem measurable;, but they run 
Into the buzz saw of. the developmental ists who cl'aim that to, adopt .goals 
calling for such a "bag of virtues" has been shown fruitless and lionpro-. 
ductive. Sprinthall (1972) expresses the' developmental ist's scorn when 
he writes, ' . • .• i 

The .virtues [of the humanists] are topical and 
. current but are stiM an. arbitrary list of static 
traits, time-limited and situational. In this sense 
. . it is no different to talk about openness, spontaneity,- 
etc. than it would have been to talk about being 
brave, clean, and reverent in a previous era. The ^ . • 

. traits arfe more up to date, byt we are still ;Jealing *> 
with a bag of virtues as educational objec^ives (p 352). 

As most of you in- this room will r'ecall, honesty as a virtue that can 
be taught was pretty well discredited in the character education era of 
the 1930 vS when the Hartshorne and May studies showed that there fs no 
Wh thing as a atable trait of Son^sty. Honesty depends on thg-situa- 
t'ion. ^So too, goes the reasoning,, does openness and spontaneity,,! 

Humanists are prdbably at.the^ir theoretical best when using self- • " 
assessment procedures. If, in fact, you are consnitted to the notion 
that' students know best what is possible and desirable for them, "^hen 
seTf-tassessment is surely necessary. Whether it is sufficient is a 
stickler question. 
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; Self-assessment oC personal da^lopment can vary all the way from 
. a non-directive unstructured interyVew to a. highly structured index of 
the difference between '*reaV' and *'ideaV* self. In 'between these two 
^ extremes might be the student *s preparation of a diary or journal of 
personal development or perhaps an analysis of a video-tape playback of 
the student -interacting with others In an encounter group. A fr^equent 
model .today, one assumed by the Tomorrow's Higher Education. modej 
(ACPA, 1974), Is to work wjth students toward %ett1ng their own. -individually-. 
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pre5l:ribed objectives and working out wity' stydents agreed-upon assess- 
ment prdcedures. It should be said that /self-assessment- per se is not. ; 
attached rigidly to any theoretical position. It is how one uses the pro-', 
cedure that is ijidicative' of underlying assumptions. .A true humanist, 
for example, would help »students fornrulate their own objectives or con- 

Struct their own .scales for detennining the difference between "rpaV*^ 

f * • 
and "ideal" self. One whojtook a position supportir^g common develppr 

ment-al dimensions,^ on the other hand, would specify the nature of the 

items, leaving only the r^dt-lng pf^quantity to the student. . Humanists 

frequehtly assurne a counseling approach to assessment; other schools 'Of 

thought place Hss emphasis on Individualized relatlonshfpst 

Self-evaluation has great strengths 1n ^n'^redi in which student 

motivaitidn is so crucial and knowledge so incomplete, but It. also has 

some yWeaknesses. In the first place, It Is difficult to defend in .an , » 

age of accountability and competence-based education* If the student 

says he is personally competent and mature, who is to say he'ls not? 

This question becomes critical when advocates of student development 

• programs Insist on co-equal status In the curriculum. If one wants .to 



be equ^l In currfcular matters, one has to p.lay by the rules of academe. 

# 

The traditional curriculum that student- developnent specialists say they 
want to be a part of, is .6 long way yet from letting students determine 
course , content and establish grading standards. Yet that is what some 
humanists propose to do in courses for which they seek academic credit. 
It Is difficult, but not impossible, to sell a curricular program t>)at 
differs radically from that which has sh6wn such great resistance to change 
over the centuries. A few institutions, especially community colleges, have 
managed ^o^^a4rt equal status for their human development program by cori- 

■'verting the entire, institution to a humanistic philosophy, but that Is 
likely to be the' exception rather than the rt4e for imeyms to come. 

A secdndh difficulty with the humanistic approach to assessment con- 
cerns the credibility of the procedures, not only to faculty colleagues, 

■but to students themselves. Many students, especially the New Students 
that I have written about (Cross,' 1971), find It difficult to opera.te 
without frequent and fairly firm external points of reference regarding 
thetr progress— whether. It be in reading speed or in self-acceptance. 
As we shall soon see there is a devgtlopmental theory that maintains that ' ^ 
these students have not yet reached the stage of development v/here they 
can deal ^ith the ambiguities and uncertainties of the humanistic approach 
to assessment. • * • . . ^ 

. So what are the alternatives? The developnental theorists fH-e-'n^akinq. . . 
av.vigorous. appearance now at the college level, and they pose son;e interest* 
ing contrasts to the humanists. Developmental approaches to student develop- 
meot grow out of the work of personality theorists such as trik Erikson 
and Jane Loevinger and cognitiveHheorists such as Jean Piaget and Jerome 



Bruner. Unlike the humanists, developrrsental thet?r1sts 'ere perfectly 

i 

comfortable takings position that some directions of developn-ent are 
"better" than others^and should serve as «fesirable goals for everyone. 
Oevelopfnentalists'- probably stand a pretty good chance of gaining. equal - 
, status with the academic* curriculum. !n the first place, tfteir approach 
has considerable intelledtual appeaf, but beyond. that developmental Ists 
are likely to feel quite comfortable with many of the traditions of acadene. 
They, like chemistry professors, believe that they know better than students 
- what... constitutes the i^r field of expertise. While they are not quite so 

r ^ ^ . 

cras-s as to give A's and F*s \n personal development^ they do have confi- 
dence that position 9 or stage 6 or what ever Is better than stage l.on their 
scale of ego development or moral judgment. 

To illustrate the developmental position, let rne describe briefly one 
model that was specifically , created for understanding the college years. 
It is the Intel lectual^^nd ethical development scheme of William Perry 
of the Bu^au of Sludy Council at Harvard (1970), Perry observed that 
students moved through a comroo.n developmental sequence. At the lowest 
level of development are students who perceive the world in absolutist 
terms, of. right and wrong, good and bad'. - They see^ to learn from their 
teachers, who are perceived «s author? ties, the "right"' answers. These 
students at the low^nd of Perry's developmental scale are close to some -"" 



conceptions of the Ideal* student— simple » urfques t Ion f ng , and ooiFJtBTr: — 
Needless to say/ Perry found few of these paragons at Harvard. >. 
^ As the student begins to develop th*:ough interaction witfi a stimu- 
lating envirDnmef\t he pferceives greater diversity of opinion, accepts jt 
as legitimate but teTporary, still hopeful of a final answer. Gradually 
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it becones clear that uncertainty In this world and Its knowledge is 
extensive and widespread. Students in the middle stages of .development 
attempt to deal with ambiguity by not t'rying to make sense of tt, grant- 
ing Instead that "anyone has a right to his own opinion." At the highest 
levels of developmen;;, the student finds his own identity and his own 
conmitwent. In the theory of developmentallsts, growth moves through 
sequences from simplicity to complexity and from differentiation to 
integration. 

This description of the developing student is a much tighter model 
than that of-ttir-ti.umanists. Indeed, m%t dewteprMraT tffeoHsts talk 
. about" more circumscribed areas of concern than personal development. 
They use adjectives like moral development, ego develo{^ent» or ethical 
develofhTent, but basically they are all talking about a core of being 
that is so basic that It is hard to see how it would not pervade all of 
wha^ most of us mean when we talk about student develofKoent. 

In a nutshell, developmentaf theory posits a cen^a[ ^truc^al 
orgatiizatloh wh^ch is continuaHy irodlfled through interaction with the 
environment to evolve into higher-order structures representing levels 

of development. The three basic ideas around which developmental theory 

Ir - 
is built are structural organization » develofxnental sequence ♦ and. 

' Interactlonism. The developmental position \% that 

de yeloprr^^ntal behav ior change Is Irreversible* 

girierai over a neicJ of r(-5p onses^ sequen ti al -; 

and hierarchical, When a set. of behavior 
changes meets all these criteria, changes are 
^ * termed stages or structural reorganizations 

(Kohlberg a Mayer, 1972^ p 485.) 

Oeveloptrental ists would implement their theory by'pVoviding appro* 

priately challenging and stimulating experiences which would push the 
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S'tudent into the next stage of devej-opfnent. They c^phaslrkthe role of 
cognitive reasoning and problem;^! ving witn their description^ the 
developfTiental stages provid>fig the clue for the type of problem tha 
would serve as the appr^^priate stipulus for the student at a given ^tage 
of develoftoent. / 

Lawrence Kohlberg has sparked a great deal of interest recently in 
fnoral development. He implements his theory by teaching courses which 
consist prirsarily of small-group discussions of moral dilen^as and of 
principles for solving th^. There are also lectures and readings de- 
signed toH^aise some basic issues fn ntoral philosophy and in psychology 
r^]Bte6 to personal development. Sprin'thall and his colleagues (Mosher, 
Sprintha'^l, et. al., 1971) present a related but somehwat different, 
model for what they term "deliberate psychological education,'* Their 
developmental^ model er.phaslzes practical experience in working with 
other people as a means to ^elf-understanding, 

* Since the theory and the programs of humanists and developrnentalists 
differ substantially it is to be e;fpected that assessment procedures 
will differ also* Developmental ists are interested in assessing the 
process by which conclusions or decisions are reached. They are not 
concerned about measuring which attitudes and values are adopted; rather 
they are looking at the reasoning of the student. Thus, their Instruments 
for assessing student developf?^ent ure complex scales designed to reflect 
the nature of the underlying structural organization which may be called 
the ego» or cognitive structure or whatever, While such scales are 
extremely attractive because they are the only instrurrents we have to 
date that were designed specifically to measure devcloprental progress, 
they have some disadvantages too. They are alrrost aV.,jy$ difficult to 
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Minister and compi tc-^.ted to score* usually requiring spectslized 

training- in a specific theoretica,] position. Furthermore, because they 

aim^^H conplex and little understood processes, the measures of develop- 

mental theorists are not nice clean jnstrurrents from a psychometric point 

ofiview. There are almost always problems vritnrel iability, validity, 

etc. It is probably fair to say that the contributions of the develop- 

mentallsts to date have been r.ore theoretical than practical, but I 

Hould suggest that tinyone who is sen'ouslv * •■^--est^ In student develop- 

tnent as 8 •profession, would be well ad\ :o je throughly grounded In 

the theory and models of the developmental ists. 

The thir4 dpi>roach ta student development is familiar to many of 

you. who read the research on students reported by people such as Trent 

and Medsk^r {i968}, Chlckering (1969) Feldman and Newcomb (1.969), and 

Astin (195B)^ Multidimensional models for student developsnent grow out 

of research rneasures and c .tceive of people growing at different rat^s 

along -separate, but^ not necessarily independent dimensions. Models 

♦ 

typically measure developntontal status along / to 12 scales or vectors 
or competeVicies spanning the breadth ano depth of human abilities. 
Multidimensional ists are usually.not much concerned with theory but If 
they bow to any theorist, it is to B.'t. ^kinner and behaviorism in which 
the responses of. organisms are linked to the stimuli of the environment. 
They try to establish the connections between cause and effect. The 
inost forthright statenjcnt of an empirical approach to student development 
has been made ^ Panos (1968) who suggests that rather than starting with 
broad goals for et^cation, we might go at It the other way around and 
.find out what actually happens to students in college. "Perhaps" he 
says* '*aftef;we have been able to discover and adequately dccurent what' 
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the outcomes of College are we can think* about \/hBther v^'e likje them or 
• - < .» , ^ 

^ not and what we can or'cannot do about them {p 309). / ' 

To date, educators hove followed the Panos prescription only to a 

point. Major attention has been given to' what happens presently to 

the average student on the average campus. Soifie people, niost "notably 

Arthur Chlckering (1969), have relate^ stud&nt change to campus environ- 

ment and made some recorwendations about~how to deliberately educate to 

maximize the types of change that. take place. now without much conscious 

planning. But by and large the educational coffBnun'lty has not taken a ' 

position on what w€ like or don't like about what happens to' studeft'ts as 

they proceed through college, and we certainly have no program to accen- ' 

tuate-the positive and eliminate the negative. 

Most practitioners, I suspect, look first to the multldimensiiDnall^s 

for as^sessment tools W rather obvious reasons.. Instruments such as'thl- 

Onnibus Personslity Inventory (OPI) and^the Activities Index (AI) v<ere 

carefully designed by respected researchers; they are>e3atively easy tc 

obtain, to administer, and to score; and they result in so-called hard 

data that has a certai^i amount of academic credibility. The problem is 

that* such research instruments are usually designed to measure what does 

happen, not What educators think should happen. For example, the finding 

that students across a broad spectrum of colleges become less supportive 

of t^'iditional religious values from freshman to senior year does not 

indicate that educators set out to accomplish that end nor does it even 

indicate that we think that one's position with respect to religious 

p-'ictices is a major dimension of personal development. Most educators, 

and especially developmental ists, would be more interested in-the process 

by which students reached their positions. If traditional roliyion is 
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rejected to demonstrate emancipation from panents or to curry favor with 
with peers, v/e are likely to think tjjat tf^' inOiv^ual i^v in-: a fsirly 
adolescent stage of development. If on the otheir hand, the student 
'reaches a position on religion after a careful examination of its place 
in his 'or her life, then whatever the direction of the decision, the 
Mndividual .demonstrates personal development in the ability to make 
judgments, consistent with a sense of iden.tity. 

While personal 1ty„ and attitude inventories can-^te. used to assess 
student development, they must be carefully selected and. all concerned— 
Students, faculty, and student development facilitators— should have a 
clear understanding of what qualities are fading measured and whether they 
represent dimensions of personal development. 

" Most competency-based programs of education are multidimensional* 
and some of them have used some very creative approaches to assessment. 
Alverno College in Milwaukee, Wisconsin (1974) has designed a competence- 
based' program Vhich defines eight competencies eacn with six levels of 
accomplishment. Levels are sequenced in steps of increasing complexity 
and conceptual difficulty, and students proceed step by step to demonst^*ate 
competency* By careful definition of what they wish to accomplish and by 
-obtaining consensus within the tollege con^unity that demonstration Qf 
these competencies fulfills graduation requirements, Alverno has set the 
stage for good assessment. 

Let's take a sijnple example of how an Alverno student might demon- 
strate Level 1 achievement in Competency 7. Corpetency 7 is defined as 
the development of an av^areness and understanding of the world in which 
the individual lives. At Level 1, the student is expected to demonstrate 
perception and knov/ledge of events in the contcr.porary world* Oneway to 
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assess. that-conit)etency would be through a typical test of cifj^rent- events. 
But Alverno takes the position that the competency t^hty w^^h to encourage* 
is no?' papen and pencil knowledge .bat the ability- to converse with other / ^ 

adults abcu^ contemporary events-! Thus 'their assessment consists of ^ 
directed dlscussi^)^ fn which/foyr tp six styde^ts sit down witii b trained 
discussion leader- to engage Vn oral ej^hange. A trained four-member 
assessment team dr^wn frjom students, faculty, alui^a^^, and pejople from^ , 
^ the community, observes tti? performance, ^evaluates' it in specific terms* 
and reaches consenf^us regarding the competency of each student. 

Such a mod^l has potential for student ^development programs* The 
ability to communicate effectively, the development of tnterpersonal 
sensitivUies, ,and an* understanding of the contemporary world are a^V 
developmental competencies that c^n be as$essed thyou^h use of directed 
discussion* 

Fortunlfel/ we'^re'^ecoming 1ncf€^dsingly 'Sophisticated In the 
-development of a great variety ^6f assessment techniques* Jhe GAEL 
Project (cooperative Assessment of Experientia-V Learning) is successfully 
Combining the measurement"Vxper Testing Service with 

the practical experiei\ce of educator^ in the search .for. new ways to 

^ ' " ' ^ 

assess experiential learning. Since 'personal development leans to ' . - ^ 

experiential learning, as opposed^'to clasiroom. or book learning, the . ■ 

new booklet issued by GAEL entitled A Corrpendium of Assessment Techniques {Knap^ 

& Sharron, 1975) provides a helpful overview for student development specialists. 

It defines, illustrates, evaluates, and provides references for nine' 

procedures "for the assessment of experiential learning. Included are 

very brief discussions of performance tests, simulations', assessment 
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centers, examinations," in'terviews, self-assessment, ratings, and product 
■ assessment. 

, I have- spent much of my precious time, this morning frying .to clarify 
the meaning behind three prominent models for student development because 
it is my firm conviction that most of the sins of assessment are ■contmitted 
because people do not know v/hat ttiey want to measure rather than. because 
they do not know how to measure an objective that, is clear to them. ^ 
Student development specialists need not be frightened out of the assess- ' 
ment arena because of a mystique of technical jargon.' -What is needed is^ 
a "careful' casting of procedures into an assessment fran|ework with due 
respect for such elementary concepts of measurement as reliability and 
.validity. Does the technique give consistency of measurement from time 
to time and from person to person? Does>it measure what^ou want it to ' 
, measure? , . ' . 

The f i^d of student Jevelopment -is quite fluid at the moment. This 
means that there is room for almost any carefully formulated hypothesis 
about the c|evelopmental process. No one of the three models I have pre- 
sented has a clear mandate to serve Ss the model for student development » 
specialists; As a matter of fact most pra<ftiti oners are eclectic prag- 
matists, drawing from whatever theory seems to work." But pragmatic 
license should not serve as a cover-up for blissful ignorance of the 
alternatives available* I suspect that ACPA will r^ot fihd successful 
new careers for student development facilitators until individual s . 
within the profess-ion are able to formulate and articulate their own 
clear concept of student development. Obviously, not everyone needs to 
come to the same conclusion, but we do need to extricate the profession 
from the massive confusion that reigns today as ACTA neves into its 
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.second half century." * . * . 

Let me give 'anj|:anip]e of the sort of problem that exists noWo'n 
our professional journals. A recent article described nine ""student 

•development" projects including. among them such ^tivities as an informa- 

tion/crisis switchboard and a student characteristics survey. However ' 

valuable such' campus services may be, calling them "student development" 

only confuses the issue, leading to the inevitable article that followed . 

'in another journa-1 entitled "Sfudent services vs. student development: 

/ . ■ ' 

• \ • * « 

Is there a difference?" in which the author urges readers to do their job • 
and not to worry about distinguishing betweeF developmentaran3''servic^ 
programs. . ' 

* «h 

There is, I think, a profound. and important difference -between , - " 
student services and student development that must be recognized if the 
movement is to have any credibility. Offering student services that are 
useful and desTre^'and even necessary is not the same £hing as offering 
programs deliberately, designed Xo help students know who they are and what ' 
they wish to be and to do, in this life. This is not to say that- certain 
student services cannot be student development oriented. Grant ^1972), 
for example, notes that financial aid can be administered to stimulate 
student growth as well as to meet financtal need. What should be made 
clear is that .student development Is not just another euphemism that 
will give student personnel work a more modern look. It is an' educational 
program deliberately Resigned to foster the personal development of students 
In the best way that we know how. s 

If we are to faake substantial progress and to gain the respect of 
students and academic colleagues, we will have to begin to educate a new* 
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generation of. student development specialists in the graduate schools and 
in substantive in-service workshops-. They WlT need to be able-$o con-* 
tribute, to, the scholarship .and research and theory a,nd practice* of human 
development fpom birth through acfolescence and conege--from marriage 
thro.ugh retirement and. death. We have not yet started to train-Hhis Jtind 
of leadership in our graduate schools^ Until we develop our own scholars 
and theorists and researchers-, we will make no long-lasting contribution 

» 

to student development and the concept will die ^borning. 

^ ■' ' ' . • 

May your 50th anniversary represent the continuation of the best of 

the old and' the start of a successful new career. * ^ , 
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